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and fine printing. Its chief aims are to further the interests of book collectors in the 
West and to promote an understanding and appreciation of fine books. 
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of the member’s election. 
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An Interview with William McDevitt, LL. M. 
by Robert de Roos” 


HAT ultimately became known as the McDevitt 

Search was so little remarked at the time of its unfold- 

ing that a brief account before the whole affair reaches 
a final limbo may be in order. 

It was at the suggestion of Mr. Lew Allen, then (as now) editor 
of the Quarterly-News Letter of The Book Club of California, that 
I undertook the case. In the way of editors generally, Mr. Allen 
directed me to “‘do a little piece on William McDevitt,” a chore 
so simple, he assured me, that I could do it standing on my head. 
A small group was present when Mr. Allen made this request and 
the faces in that little circle brightened when the name of Mc- 
Devitt was mentioned. ‘‘A wonderful idea,” said Mr. David Ma- 
gee. ““There can never be too many articles written about book- 
sellers.”’ ““And it should be very easy to write,’? added Mr. Oscar 
Lewis, who has since admitted that he was lying in his teeth. 


*Star reporter, News-Letter staff; formerly a San Francisco newspaperman, work- 
ing successively for The News, San Francisco Bureau chief for Time, and The Chronicle; 
now, a free-lance writer, quondam newshawk, book author, anti-philatelist, founder 
*“Save the Save the Redwoods League League.” 
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Notebook in hand and spirits high, I journeyed to the address 
Mr. Allen had given me: 2085 Sutter Street, San Francisco. ‘There 
I received a nasty shock. There was no McDevitt. ‘There were, 
however, Abels and Abels, attorneys-at-law, the Golden State 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., the Louis Dental Laboratories, and 
a handful of other enterprises. I inquired at the office of the 
Golden State Mutual Life Insurance Co. A rather waspish lady 
informed me there was no McDevitt in the house. ‘“‘And you can 
tell him to stop having his mail sent here,” she added. “‘I don’t 
know how many times I have talked to the mail man but he 
won’t do anything about it.”” That was amusing to me because, 
since I had no idea where Mr. McDevitt was, it was absurd to 
think that I could give him a message. 

Nothing daunted, however, I entered the plumbing establish- 
ment at 2079 Sutter Street, the very premises once occupied by 
Mr. McDevitt’s bookstore. Almost blinded by an array of gleam- 
ing porcelain and copper balls, I asked the plumber’s helper if 
she knew where Mr. McDevitt could be. This was a mistake. She 
had never heard of William McDevitt and seemed a little fright- 
ened that her domain had once harbored books. 

Of course, the whole story of the search is too long and tech- 
nical to detail here: the relentless grilling of other book dealers, 
the monotonous sifting of clues and false leads. I pause here only 
to share a headline from a 1911 Chronicle: ‘‘M’Devitt,”’ it said, 
“Attacks M’Carthy.”’ Suffice it to say that scarcely eight months 
passed (see Note) before I mounted the front steps and rang 
the doorbell at a modest home in the Richmond district in San 
Francisco and was greeted by William McDevitt himself. 

He looked every inch the old, old bookseller. His white hair 
was covered with a small, round skull cap. He wore a gray suit 
and a red-figured tie. He wore also a neatly-clipped white mus- 
tache and an air of well-being. 

Naturally, there were books around, the tiny terminal moraine 
of the glacier of books Mr. McDevitt once kept on Sutter Street. 
When Mr. McDevitt went upstairs to get me a copy of his book, 
My Father, Father Tabb and a few pamphlets of his own devising, 
I noted the clutter of books included The Reformer’s Handbook, 
several volumes containing the appendices of the Journals of the 
(California) Senate and Assembly for 1915 and 1917 and Ben 
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Hardy’ s Flying Machine. A cap pistol was stuck between two books. 
There were four thermometers and a barometer ona table nearby. 

Mr. McDevitt handed me a clipping from a morning paper 
which said there had been fewer legal executions in 1953 than. 
for many a previous year. “I organized the twenty-four hour 
meeting at the Free Forum at Grant and Market Streets in 1912,” 
he said. ‘“‘Clergymen, lawyers, and newspapermen talked con- 
tinuously around the clock against capital punishment. I made 
the opening and closing addresses. It did not seem to do much 
good.” Gesturing toward the clipping, he added, ‘‘Maybe it’s 
just taken forty-two years.”’ His appearance as organizer of the 
Free Forum meeting was entirely to be expected because he was, 
at that time, “a soapboxer and platform man” for the Socialist 
Party, as well as a book dealer. 

Socialism, in fact, always came first, books second. McDevitt 
was a stenographer and proofreader (although he held a law de- 
gree) for the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Ethnology 
when he broke away from Washington, D.C., to live at Equality, 
a Socialist cooperative colony on Puget Sound. He subsequently 
became national secretary of the Brotherhood of the Cooperative 
Commonwealth, the group which organized Equality, and was 
editor of its paper, Industrial Freedom. 

He left Equality because he wanted “‘some practical experience 
in manual labor.’ Up to that time, he had been a law student 
and one of the first government ghost writers but he had never 
raised his hands in sweat-producing toil. So he went to Alaska to 
work as a laborer on the first Alaskan railroad, the Yukon-White 
Pass. 

He returned to Washington state where he became secretary 
to the State Board of Education and then served as assistant regis- 
trar and registrar of the University of Washington. In 1904, he 
came to California. “‘I had lived in New York, Virginia, Michi- 
gan, Washington, and Oregon and now I determined to settle 
down,” he said. First he taught at Hoitt’s School at Menlo Park 
but left that position to edit The World, a paper which started asa 
campaign organ when Jack London ran for mayor of Oakland 
on the Socialist ticket. The paper ultimately became The Daily 
World and McDevitt’s salary was raised from $8.00 to $13.00 a 
week. It was during this period that he worked closely with Jack 
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London, a connection which was to prove fertile, literarily if not 
politically, in later years. 

He went into the book business in 1907 because he wanted 
some line of trade which would tide him over during the winter 
—between his tours as a soapboxer and inside man for the Social- 
ist Party. He was to become a familiar political figure in San 
Francisco. He ran against both P. H. (Pinhead) McCarthy— 
“M?’Devitt Attacks M’Carthy”—and James Rolph for mayor. 
Rolph named him to the Board of Election Commissioners for 
three terms. “I got the income from the commissioner’s salary 
for doing not very much work,”? McDevitt says, ‘“‘and this, along 
with the income from my book stores, worked out very well.” 

His first bookshop was at Golden Gate and Fillmore. At one 
time, he operated three stores, a veritable chain—‘“‘two of them 
were on Golden Gate Avenue, a street which was not very good 
for bookselling.’? San Francisco remembers him best, of course, 
for the wondrous cavern of books he operated on Sutter Street, 
beginning in 1916. As Joseph Henry Jackson, a director of this 
Club, once wrote: “It’s the kind of place wherein you may find 
anything at all, from a fugitive manuscript of one of George 
Sterling’s poems to a full set of the historical works of Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, or from a curious pamphlet on the subject of 
bundling to Tristam Shandy in full morocco, autographed by the 
doctor who brought the subject into the world.”? Curiously, Mc- 
Devitt’s name was never on the shop. It was called ‘*The People’s 
Library”? for a while and then he coined the name, ‘““The Om- 
norium,”’? a word which he now admits is not a very good one. 
The name did not matter, of course: everyone called it simply, 
‘“‘that big bookstore out on Sutter Street.” 

It was a tremendous bookstore, 13714 feet deep and 35 feet 
wide. A customer, marvelling at the jumble of shelves and the 
thousands and thousands of books and magazines, once asked 
McDevitt: ‘‘Is this place insured??? McDevitt replied: ““Only one 
side. It’s pretty unlikely that both sides will ever catch fire at the 
same time.” ‘The customer browsed a bit and then came back. 
He had something on his mind. ‘‘Which side zs insured?”’ he 
asked McDevitt. “I don’t know,”? McDevitt replied. ‘‘Won’t 
know until I have a fire.’? The customer went thoughtfully back 
to his browsing and there was no more nonsense out of him. 
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At the peak, McDevitt guesses, the place held around 100,000 
books. ‘“‘What made it striking was that I was all alone in the 
store,” he says. ‘‘I could have used three or four helpers but I 
preferred to get along without them. But, of course, I could never 
take proper care of the place.” It became a sort of old curiosity 
shop. Thomas Beer once was a visitor and he cried, delighted, 
“This is the very place.’? What he meant became clear a few 
months later when a Beer story appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post; 1t was laid in a shop recognizable as the ““McDevitt Om- 
norium.”’ Another writer also used the shop as background for 
his story. ‘“He had men from Mars coming out of the shelves and 
other woodwork,”? McDevitt recalls. ““That was one of the early 
pieces of science fiction. I don’t know how scientific it was but it 
was wonderfully fictional.” 

- Bookselling seemed a natural occupation for McDevitt. “‘I hap- 
pened to like books and reading. I’d spent a great deal of my 
time in libraries which did not have enough books. I remember 
my delight when I was a boy in running across a new piece of 
literature. I was often reduced to reading the commercial cata- 
logues. The Knabe piano people put out a very good one and I 
was a diligent reader of the catalogue put out by the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. 

‘*T liked the complexity of the book business. ‘That is really why 
I took to specializing in magazines. There was less formal data 
on magazines than on books and so that part of the business was 
even more complex than books. You can sell rare books without 
reading them, but you have to read the magazines, the indexes 
at least. I wound up as the best magazine expert in these parts— 
and I should imagine that ‘these parts’ extended at least to Oak- 
land.” 

Which is what Joseph Henry Jackson had in mind when he 
wrote: ‘“‘McDevitt is not and never has been content with book- 
selling. He is always digging about among the literary remains 
of this or that author he happens to admire and discovering some- 
thing no one else has discovered. When this happens, he writes 
and prints a book or pamphlet on the subject, and has a high old 
time doing it. His recently published My Father, Father Tabb is a 
case in point. In that little book, McDevitt not only contributed 
something of lasting value to the knowledge of John Bannister 
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Tabb, but produced some genuinely interesting reminiscences, 
as well.” 

McDevitt was particularly interested, because of his intimate 
acquaintance with the authors, in the works of Upton Sinclair, 
Jack London, and George Sterling. His interest in the works of 
Father ‘Tabb, who informally adopted him as his son, transcended 
the literary, of course. 

His delvings into the stacks of magazines which helped to fill 
the big bookstore, led him to the discovery of the first published 
story by Jack London—a story London himself had forgotten. 
It was Two Gold Bricks, published in The Owl, a New York maga- 
zine. London had written it while he was a student at the Uni- 
versity of California in the spring of 1897. When it was published 
that fall, London had taken himself in search of Klondike gold. 

The finding of this story led McDevitt to issue a small booklet 
about his find and gave him a fine chance to reminisce on Lon- 
don. And also another chance to commit prose in his own system 
of simplified spelling, which earnestly bespoke his policy: ‘‘Util- 
ity rathr than usage, our motto in speling.’’ As to simplified 
spelling, he says, ‘“This was an eccentricity of mine which came 
out of my experience as a stenographer.” 

It was not a passing fancy even though he calls it an eccen- 
tricity. “It is a system of saving unnecessary letters,’’ he says. “‘I 
bury the dead letters.”? Unfortunately, McDevitt could never 
make his system stick, nor did his shorthand system, ‘‘Rite it 
Rite’ or R I R, ever seem to get very far, although small sales of 
his booklet dealing with his invention kept up right along for 
many years. He was also the inventor of a system of typewriter 
shorthand. 

His spelling (but more so, his wit) enlivened a unique “‘jurna- 
log’? he publisht “‘to aid the amateur and interest the dealer’’ ‘‘in- 
sted of a catalog.’? These were publisht first under the name of 
Californiana and Bzrblio-ana until he standardized on the name, 
Book Collecting with the subtitle, ‘““For Love or Money.” The 
masthead bore the statement, “‘ ‘Imprimatur,’ sez I, ‘sicit dici- 
tur’ *’? and the slogan, “‘American Firsts First.” 

The jurnalogs offered books for sale and listed wants. (One 
edition, undated, carried a box proclaiming: OUR ONE AIM 
NOW IS TO REDUCE OUR CONGESTION OF STOCK.) 
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McDevitt took advantage of his white paper to elucidate, argue, 
and correct whenever he saw the need. ‘““THIN THINKING. 
Th prevailing mental caracter of today MAY BE our tendency 
to what I am nicnaming THIN THINKING. Its most freqent 
& perhaps important display is in th average editorial of th dull 
daily, th weak weekly, or th middling monthly. I am inclined to 
GUESS that th thinnest thinker riting editorials just at present 
must be Bernarr McFadden whose ‘inspired’ leaders in LIB- 
ERTY ar th nadir of originality & logic. In transparent argu- 
ment, Mac’s editorials achiev sheernes to th point of invisibility. 
Any child could be able to see thru them. I enjoy their uncon- 
scious humor inordinately, they ar consumately successful as 
‘funnies.’ ‘They ar almost immimicable; sometimes a paragraf wil 
read like a parody of itself; and that is an achievement in sheer 
humor. (Immimicable SHOULD be in the language!)”’ 

From the same copy: TEN THOUSAND NOVELS AT TEN 
FOR A DOLLAR. Overstockt with novels, cloth bound issues 
1900 to 1933, I am selling them at ten for a dollar, YOUR chois. 
Thes ar markt 35c each for single-copy selling or ten for a dollar. 
This is fine for librarys that need standard novls for replacement 
or for representing th general run of authors popular in this cen- 
tury. Th novelists run from Atherton to Young, from Ade to Zola, 
from Alcott to Wells—but, of cors, very FEW of Atherton or Zola 
or Wells.’? Sometimes, in the jurnalogs, the spelling becomes a 
little inconsistent; I suspect a harassed printer. 

~ McDevitt sold books. Over the years, thousands and thousands 
of them. Junk men, who preferred to sell on outer Sutter Street, 
private libraries and unclaimed books in storage warehouses pro- 
_ vided the supply and a constant stream of people who wanted 
old books supplied the demand. Over the years, McDevitt made 
more money out of collectors’ items among old magazines than 
from his old and rare books, although he recalls two notable 
scores. His most important purchase and sale was Early Recollec- 
tions of the Mines by Carson. This memoir was first published by 
a Stockton newspaper. The edition published as a book was 
marked ‘‘second edition.” McDevitt sold this gem for $300 to 
Dr. George Lyman. Dr. Lyman’s library was purchased by David 
Magee after Dr. Lyman’s death. 
His second major transaction involved a two-volume set called 
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The Purple Land That England Lost. ‘The most historical item he 
ever bought was a copy of the first French edition of Marx’s 
Capital, published in 1873. This copy was inscribed by Marx to 
the deportees of the Paris Commune—and was regarded as the 
most important Marx find ever turned up in the United States. 
McDevitt purchased it from a student at the University of Cali- 
fornia and later the Russian government commissioned Arthur 
Swann, the famous New York auctioneer, to purchase it. “I have 
sold items on which I made 1,000 per cent profit, but the amounts 
were not large,’”? McDevitt says. ‘‘It is like chess: an accumula- 
tion & small gains. There have been no master strokes in my 
story.” 

McDevitt is eighty-five now and he says, ‘““That’s pretty good 
for me. During my boyhood, I was sick a good deal, although I 
was a good athlete. I remember one of the good cates AIOE 
Charles, a most humorless and tactless man, telling the class one 
day, ‘We must make allowances for Willie. He will not be with 
us long.’ ”’ 

McDevitt was one of the first foundlings to be accepted by the 
New York Foundling Society and he is willing to bet that he is 
the only surviving member of the class of 69. He spent his first 
twenty years in asylums and attended St. Charles College in 
Maryland for six years. There began his association with Father: 
Tabb who was an instructor in English there. “‘If you ever met 
a priest in those days who spoke good English, you could almost 
figure that he was one of Father Tabb’s boys,’? McDevitt says. 
George Sterling and McDevitt were schoolmates at St. Charles: 
for two years. 

After St. Charles, McDevitt completed his work for a degree 
as a lawyer at Georgetown University. He did not practice law, 
however, except to defend a few free-speech cases in San Fran- 
cisco police court. After leaving school, he plunged immediately 
into his work with the Geological Survey which he left to begin 
carving his career in Socialism. His association with Father Tabb 
remained a bright spot over the years as did his later friendship. 
with Sterling, Sinclair, and London. 

Only once did the book business pall on William McDevitt. It 
happened in the Sutter Street store. He had built most of the 
shelves for the shop himself and, over the years, consistently over- 
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loaded them. One day, the books along one entire wall fell with 
a thundering crash, sending up great clouds of sneezable dust and 
cascading 20,000 books to the floor. ‘‘It was like an earthquake,” 
McDevitt says. ‘I almost decided then and there to leave the 
book business.”’ 

He did not leave, however, until 1946, when his landlord de- 
cided a plumber would add more class to Sutter Street than Mc- 
Devitt’s bookstore and would not renew his lease. ‘Today, Mr. 
McDevitt is entirely out of the book business. He lives quietly in 
‘the first home I have had in eighty-five years’? and is doing 
pretty much as he has done all his life: reading, puzzling over the 
unnecessary intricacies of the English language and reserving the 
right to comment on whatever scene goes by. 


Nore: So many inquiries have been received asking me to reveal my method 
in tracking down Mr, McDevitt that I feel compelled to break the rule of 
a lifetime and speak of my operations. As I indicated above, there were 
tedious hours of mulling, long days of silence and fruitless vigils. It would 
have been. so simple if Mr. McDevitt had a phone. Finally, however, I 
plunged ahead on the course I had decided was best: I wrote a letter to Mr. 
McDevitt at 2085 Sutter Street. This was forwarded to him. He wrote 
and invited me to come and see him. I often think that we do not fully 
appreciate the untiring and unselfish deeds performed by the faithful car- 
riers of our mail and other members of the Postal Service. —R. de R. 


The Silverado Press, An Exile from@alitonni 
by Norman HZ. Strouse’ 


OST bibliomaniacs at one time or another make the 
| passing remarks, ‘‘Some day I would like to have a 
little hand press of my own to play around with.” I 
made the statement once too often in the presence of my family, 
and on Christmas Day of 1949 was escorted to the basement 
where I found myself the owner of a Chandler & Price Pilot Press, 


*Private press fanatic, and Vice-President of J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Detroit. 
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with all the essential minimum equipment to start printing “right 
now.” 

There was no choice. I had to start printing. But having col- 
lected the works of private presses for over twenty years, I real- 
ized that first of all the press must have a name. My dream being 
to retire eventually to the Napa Valley, it seemed only logical to 
provide a name which would be appropriate for the future as well 
as the present. ““R.L.S.” is greatly admired in our family; and we 
are particularly fond of Silverado Squatters, of which I have two 
first editions, as well as the beautiful Nash and Grabhorn edi- 
tions. Furthermore, “‘R.L.S.”’ and his stepson had a small toy 
press at Silverado on which some of Stevenson’s writings were re- 
produced. All this seemed to support the view that our amateur 
enterprise might suitably be called the “Silverado Press.” 

The naming problem solved, my own stepson and I set up and 
printed the first two-page item carrying the Silverado imprint on 
that Christmas Day. It was a horrible example of everything that 
shouldn’t be done, but it was our own. 

The next consideration was what should be the objective of 
this press that suddenly appeared full blown. There was no public 
demand to be met, no economic or social necessity for its exist- 
ence; and it seemed senseless to reprint my favorite selections from 
literature as most of them had already been reprinted many 
times before. I realized, of course, that the first thing I had to do 
was to learn to print. ‘That involved the host of problems of for- 
mat, page dimensions, proofreading, typographical “‘color,”’ im- 
pression, page position, register of lines recto and verso, collating, 
stitching, etc. This being an endless apprenticeship, I could see 
that my efforts for a long time would be more abundant in faults 
than virtues. Therefore, if I could print things which were of 
special value, maybe the content would be of sufficient interest to 
draw attention from the shortcomings of craftsmanship. And I 
kept in mind the age-old observation that dogs that walk on their 
hind legs are not admired because they walk so gracefully but 
rather that they can walk in that fashion at all. 

So I had several unpublished A. L.’s of 'T. J. Cobden-Sander- 
son of significant interest and these I printed in a rather stumbling 
manner in some Cloister Oldstyle I shortly acquired. Then, be- 
cause of my wife’s love of the Sonnets of Elizabeth, I tackled that 
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and finished eight sonnets before abandoning the project as repe- 
titious and contrary to my objectives. 

Because of my interest in T. J. Cobden-Sanderson and the 
Doves Press, I next printed a twenty-six page pamphlet entitled 
The Master Craftsman, which contained reprints of an obituary 
from the London Jzmes and an article from The Fleuron, with an 
introduction of my own composition, and some excerpts from his 
Journals at the end. 

I was by now knee deep in printer’s ink, and it was hard to 
keep away from my improvised printing room on evenings and 
weekends. A variety of productions came from the press— Christ- 
mas cards, cocktail party invitations, tickets for my daughter’s 
sorority dance; original poetry before publication of a 
Bloomfield Hills poet; reproduction of original wood blocks of 
the Ashendene Press with commentary; the text of a broadcast 
over BBC by a California novelist friend; Maimonides’ The Golden 
Ladder, and so on. All the time learning and encountering the 
baffling, temperamental problems of printing by hand, including 
a broken “‘rocker’’ because of too enthusiastic a “‘squeeze.”’ 

Meanwhile, a Washington handpress appeared on the scene, 
resurrected from the basement of an old print shop in Detroit, 
where it had been resting in dismantled state for many years. Its 
removal to Bloomfield Hills and reconstruction was a challenge 
in itself. Then the problems of impression, register, and inking 
arose all over again, and although some of the titles referred to 
have come from this old iron press, it is not accurate to report 
at this time that any great facility has been achieved in its use. 

Early in the evolution of the press, it seemed only proper that 
the press should have a printer’s device to use in the colophon. 
Art scrap of vineyards, wineries, eucalyptus trees and live oaks 
and of Mt. St. Helena, together with a word description of Napa 
Valley were sent along to the children’s grandfather, Walter O. 
Holt, a retired art director in Providence; and with but two ex- 
changes of correspondence the printer’s device came into being 
and has been used consistently. 

As evidence of the renewed interest in amateur handpress 
work, requests have come from various sources for examples of 
the products of the Silverado Press, and it is a source of pride to 
the proprietor that such modest works are companions to the rich 
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treasures of the New York Public Library, William Andrews Clark 
Library, Colgate University Library, Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary, University of Kentucky King Library and not least of all, 
The Book Club of California. 

This is the story of the origin of a genuinely private press, an 
increasing number of which seem to be springing up around the 
country for substantially the same reason: the age-old yearning 
to create with one’s hands; and the eternal preoccupation with 
the mysteries of communication, the evolution of which into the 
printed word made possible our modern civilization. 


@ My San Francisco Improbabilities—Gelett Burgess 


GELETT BurcEss, who never saw a purple cow, did see some almost equally strange 
things in San Francisco. In The Heart Line, a novel Burgess published in 1907, 
he wrote about some local oddities, several of them unknown to the News-Letter 
editors. Can any readers identify them? Burgess describes them as: 

“My San Francisco Improbabilities. ’ve got a note-book full of them—things 
no sane Easterner would believe possible, and no novelist dare to use in fiction 
... One was that house made entirely of doors...The house of one hundred 
and eighty doors at the foot of Ninth Street ...'Then there’s ‘Munson’s Mystery’ 
on the North beach—nobody ever found out who Munson is. And Dailey, the 
star eater of the Palace Hotel—he used to have four canvas-back ducks cooked, 
selected one and used only the juice from the others; he ordered soup at a dollar 
a plate; and he had a happy way of buying a case of champagne with each meal, 
drinking only the top glass from each bottle...That isn’t so impossible as 
Kruger’s castle out in the sand-hills by Tenth Avenue. It’s a perfect jumble of 
job-lot buildings from the Mid-winter Fair, like a nightmare palace. I went out 
there once and saw old Mother Kruger, so tortured with rheumatism that she 
had to crawl around on her hands and knees. She had only one tooth left. The 
old man is one of the last of the wood-engravers and calls himself the Emperor 
of the Nations. He has resurrected Hannibal and an army of two hundred 
thousand men; also he revived Pompeii for three days. He wanted to bring 
Mayor Sutro back to life for me, but I wouldn’t stand for it... Who has written 
the true story of Dennis Kearney, the hack-driver, who had his speeches written 
for him by reporters, and went East with a big head, unconsciously to plagiarize 
Wendell Phillips in Faneuil Hall? Or of Mammy Pleasant, the old negress who 
had such a mysterious influence over so many millionaires—who couldn’t be 
bribed—who died at last, with all her secrets untold? There’s Romance in 
purple letters! 

‘‘What do you think of a first folio Shakespeare, the rent-roll of Stratford 
parish, and a collection of Incunabula worth thirty thousand dollars, kept in 
the deserted library on Montgomery Street in a case, by Jove, without a lock! 
What’s the matter with Little Pete, the Chinaman, jobbing all the race-tracks 
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in California? Who’d believe that there are streets here, within a mile of Lotta’s 
Fountain, so steep that they pasture cows on the grass? 

“Then there’s Emperor Norton, and the Vigilance Committee, and all the 
secrets of the Chinatown slave trade. I’m not speaking of that sort of thing. 
That’s been done, and the East and England think that Romance departed 
from here with the red-shirted miner. Everybody knows about the Bret Harte 
type of adventure. It’s the things that are going on now or have happened 
within a few years—like finding the Chinese woman’s skeleton upside down, 
built into the wall of the house on the corner of Powell and Sutter; like Bill 
Dockery, the food inspector, who terrorized the San Bruno road, like a new 
Claude Duval, holding up the milkmen with a revolver and a lactometer, and 
went here, there and everywhere, into restaurants and hotels all over the penin- 
sula, dumping watered milk into the streets till San Francisco ran white with 
Maes 

Can any readers contribute information about Emperor Kruger, the mysteri- 
ous Munson, the gourmandizing Dailey, the Montgomery Street bibliophile 
(could he be the Emperor’s friend, Mayor Sutro?), or Dockery, the Duval of 
the dairies? It will be welcomed by our Department of Amplification, Correc- 
tion, and Abuse. 

Speaking of Burgess, the Club will soon announce its projected book of his 
recollections of literary San Francisco. 


@ Notes on Publications 


OF THE three books the Club will issue this year, one has already appeared: the 
Reglamento Provincional, first printed by Agustin V. Zamorano at Monterey in 
1834 and reissued in facsimile, together with a new translation of its Spanish 
text, from the press of Lawton Kennedy. The entire edition was subscribed 
within a month of its publication. 

- Next to be offered members—a detailed announcement will be forthcoming 
shortly—is an unusual and, we think, wholly charming item of San Francis- 
coana. Bearing the title Bayside Bohemia, it presents for the first time Gelett 
Burgess’ lively recollections of the period before and after the turn of the century 
when he and a group of kindred spirits were adding mightily to the literary re- 
nown of the town by publishing a series of short-lived but highly entertaining 
periodicals, of which the best remembered today are The Lark, Le Petit Journal 
des Refusés, and The Wave. Edited, with an introduction, by James D. Hart, and 
printed by the Black Vine Press in a style that is happily reminiscent of The 
Lark’s uninhibited typography, Bayside Bohemia gives promise of being some- 
thing no member will want to miss. 

For several decades now the Club’s final publication each year—its tradi- 
tional ‘“‘Christmas Book’”’—has been a work of rather more than average interest 
and importance, and the volume planned for the end of 1954 is decidedly no 
exception to that rule. For it will present, for the first time in its entirety, the 
text of a journal kept by Robert Louis Stevenson during his stay in the spring 
of 1880 at an abandoned silver mine on the shoulder of Mount Saint Helena, 
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and on which he later based what is by all odds the most widely acclaimed of 
his writings on California themes: Silverado Squatters. Printed from the manu- 
script now at the Huntington Library, this journal will have a strong appeal 
alike to collectors of Californiana and to those who will find it a fascinating 
‘behind the scenes” study of how a literary artist of the first rank set about 
gathering material for one of his outstanding books. 

An announcement giving full details of this important publication, which is 
being designed and printed by The Grabhorn Press, will be sent members in 
early fall. 


@ The Club’s Keepsakes for 1954, 1955 


THE First four parts of the current series, Early Transportationin Southern California, 
were sent members some weeks ago, and numbers five to eight inclusive are now 
in the works and should be ready for distribution in the near future. The final 
four numbers of this interesting series, which is edited by Robert J. Woods and 
printed by Grant Dahlstrom at the Castle Press, Pasadena, will be in the hands 
of members by the close of 1954. 

Meantime, preparations for next year’s Keepsakes, Early Wineries of California, 
go forward apace. Editor Joseph Henry Jackson confides that among the pos- 
sible contributors of texts is Frank Norris; a story of a visit to the Italian-Swiss 
Colony’s winery at Asti, which originally appeared in The Wave, a long since 
vanished San Francisco weekly. Whether or not the Norris contribution can be 
used depends, however, on locating an early view of the Asti enterprise suit- 
able for reproduction in the series. 


@ Elected to Membership 


DuRING THE first eight months of the year the Board has elected twenty-eight 
to membership in the Club. This number includes three libraries and has main- 
tained the membership at the allowable maximum of seven hundred and fifty 
members. While there are no openings at present writing, it is to be expected 
that there will be a few during the last quarter of the year. Members wishing 
to sponsor friends interested in what the Club is doing may do so by writing: 
the Secretary. 

The following have been elected to membership since the Summer issue of. 
the News-Letter: 


MEMBER ADDRESS SPONSOR 
Mrs. A. R. Cornwall Watertown, N. Y. Philip A. Ray 
Rocco Crachi Berkeley Miss Edith M. Coulter | 
Frank Stephen Dolley Los Angeles Arthur H. Clarke 
Ben R. Donaldson Detroit, Michigan Norman H. Strouse 
James W. Robertson Lafayette Albert Sperisen 
Gregory Robinson San Francisco Frank H. Abbott, Jr. 
William P. Scott, Jr. San Francisco Frank H. Abbott, Jr. 
Contra Costa County Library Martinez Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
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CALIFORNIANA COLLECTORS are fortunate in having private publishers who bring 
them well-printed books with unusual texts—texts which do not generally ema- 
nate from commercial publishers. This is unquestionably true when one reviews 
the twenty-one books issued by Glen Dawson (Dawson’s Book Shop, Los An- 
geles) in his ‘Early California Travels Series.” 

Originally, the series was planned to include just reprints of rare and obscure 
California historical texts not presently available. Later, the subjects were ex- 
panded to include bibliographies. Dawson tells us that “I have tried to have 
represented as many nationalities as possible. I have in process a translation 
from the Japanese, but so far have not located any account of California written 
by a native Indian, or by a Negro. The Indian situation is partly taken care of 
by Volume VIII, which is an account of the Indians of Los Angeles by W. W. 
Robinson.” 

The series are uniform in size, 73% by 5 or 514 inches, but have been produced 
by a wide variety of the better California printers. A complete collection reveals 
a remarkable diversity in typographic treatment. Each edition is highly limited 
and is largely absorbed by the subscribers to the series; however, a few of each 
issue are available to the general public. 


Following is a brief bibliography of the books issued to date, or which are in 
preparation (prices are given for those still in print): 


I. NOTES ON UPPER CALIFORNIA, 1832. By Dr. Thomas Coulter. W. M. Cheney, 
1951. 175 copies. 

2, RECOLLECTIONS OF A PIONEER, 1830-1852, ROCKY MOUNTAINS, NEW MEXICO, 
CALIFORNIA. By Job Dye. Toyo Printing Co., 1951. 200 copies. 

3. VOYAGE OF THE HEROS, AROUND THE WORLD WITH DUHAUT-CILLY, 1826-1829. 
By Edmund LeNetrel, translated by Blanche Collett Wagner. Castle 
Press, 1951. 200 copies. 

4. BAJA CALIFORNIA, A BIBLIO-HISTORY, 1533-1950. By Don Meadows. Plantin 
Press, 1951. 200 copies. . 

5. OBSERVATIONS ON THE INHABITANTS OF CALIFORNIA. 1827-28. By Paolo Emilio 
Botta, translated by Jno. Francis Bricca. W. Cheney, 1952. 140 copies. 

6. LAND OF FICTION, THIRTY-TWO NOVELS AND STORIES ABOUT SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA. By Lawrence Clark Powell. Ampersand Press, 1952. 325 copies. 

4. FATHER KING AT LA PAZ, April 1683. A translation of the Relacion Putual 
by Chas. N. Rudkin. Cole-Holmquist Press, 1952. 200 copies. 

8. THE INDIANS OF LOS ANGELES. By W. W. Robinson. Press of Muir Dawson, 
1952. 200 copies. 

Q. VANCOUVER IN CALIFORNIA, 1792-1794. The original account of George 
Vancouver, edited and annotated by Marguerite Eyer Wilbur, Vol. One. 
Toyo Printing Co., 1953. 200 copies. 

10. VANCOUVER IN CALIFORNIA. Volume Two. 200 copies. 

II. AN ASCENT OF MT. SHASTA, 1856. By A. C. Isaacs. Introduction by Francis 
P, Farquhar. Feathered Serpent Press, 1952. 250 copies. 
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12. THE BOOKS OF THE COLORADO RIVER AND THE GRAND CANON. A Selective 
Bibliography. By Francis P. Farquhar. Ward Ritchie, 1953. 600 copies. 
($5.00.) 

13. SKETCHES IN CALIFORNIA, 1836. W. S. W. Ruschenberger, M.D. Introduc- 
tion by John Haskell Kemble. Plantin Press, 1953. 210 copies. ($5.00.) 

14. ANTOINE ROBIDOUX, 1794-1860. A Biography of a Western Venturer. By 
Wm. Swilling Wallace. Castle Press, 1953. 450 copies. ($5.00.) 

15. TRAVELS IN CALIFORNIA in 1837. By Ferdinand Deppe. Translated by Gus- 
tave O. Arlt. Plantin Press, 1953. 190 copies. 

16. STATEMENT OF MY CAPTIVITY AMONG THE CALIFORNIANS. By Vassili Petrovitch 
Tarakanoff. Notes by A. Woodward. Plantin, 1953. 200 copies. ($5.00.) 

17. A PIONEER OF PIONEERS. Narrative of Joel P. Walker. Laboriously tran- 
scribed from the ms. by the printer. W. Cheney, 1953. 197 copies. 

18..A VOYAGE ON THE COLORADO, 1878. By Francis Berton, Corresponding 
Member of the Geographical Society of Geneva. Translated and Edited 
by Charles N. Rudkin. Cole-Holmquist Press, 1953. 300 copies. ($7.50.) 

19. THE MORMONS IN CALIFORNIA. By Wm. Glover, edited and printed by Paul 
Bailey. 197 copies. ($3.75.) 

20. THE FIRST AMERICAN VESSEL IN CALIFORNIA, MONTEREY in 1796. By Henry 
R. Wagner, with two illustrations, 325 copies printed by Caroline Anderson, 
Los Angeles, April, 1954. 

21. SNOW-SHOE THOMPSON. By Dan De Quille. Preface by Carroll D. Hall. The 
L-D Allen Press. — 


@ Gifts to the Library 


Tue Liprary continues to grow through the generosity of members and friends. 
When the Club moves to anticipated larger quarters later this year, we will 
have the beginnings of a most interesting typographical and bibliographical 
library, properly shelved. 

Newest acquisitions, in addition to catalogues, magazines, and necessary ma- 
terials from Morgan A. Gunst, George L. Harding, David Magee, Edward 
Herrill, Francis P. Farquhar, and Michael Litven, are listed here. They are 
acknowledged with deep appreciation. 

De Rerum Natura, T. Lucreti Cari. (St. John Hornby, Ashendene Press.) Gift 
of NORMAN H. STROUSE. 

Four W.A. Dwiggins Items: Extracts from An Investigation into the Physical Prop- 
erties of Books as They are At Present Published. Undertaken by The Society of Cal- 
ligraphers, W.A. Dwiggins with L.B. Siegfried; The Structure of a Book; and The 
Crew of the Ship “‘Earth;’’ A Technique for Dealing with Artists. Floor Plan of a Legend, 
printed for Dr. Hermann Piiterschein by varied hands. Gifts of DOROTHY ABBE. 

The Instruments of Writing, translated from the writing book of Giovanbattista 
Palatino, Rome, 1540, to which is appended a partial translation of Ludovico 
Deglia Arrighi’s The Method of Cutting a Pen, Rome, 1523. A booklet. (Berry 
Hill Press.) Gift of HERMAN COHEN. 

The Alchemy of Books and Other Essays and Addresses on Books and Writers, Law- 
rence Clark Powell. (Ward Ritchie Press.) Gift of WARD RITCHIE PRESS. 
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Rare Bibles, An Introduction for Collectors and a Descriptive Checklist, Ed- 
win A. R. Rumball-Petre. (Elm Tree Press.) Gift of PHILIP Cc. DUSCHNES. 

Botica General de los Remedios Esperimentados, translated by Maria Lopez de 
Lowther, with introduction by Viola Lockhard Warren, from original done on 
Zamorano Press. A booklet. Gift of w. w. ROBINSON. 

Landmarks on the Oregon Trail, Paul C, Henderson. (Aldus Printers.) Gift of 
PETER DECKER. 

Edison’s Invention of the Kineto-Phonograph, Antonia & W.K.L. Dickson. Intro- 
duction by Charles G. Clark. A reprint from article in Century Magazine, 1894. 
(Pueblo Press.) Gift of CHARLES G. CLARKE. 

The Perennial Adventure, a Tribute to Alice Eastwood, Susanna Bryant Dakin. 
(Lawton Kennedy, Printer.) Gift of MRS. DUNCAN MCDUFFIE. 

The Gentle Giant, Fred Yeates. Ode to Liberty, Henry George, a booklet. (Wal- 
lace Kibbee & Son, Printers.) Progress and Poverty, Henry George (designed by 
Wallace Kibbee). Gift of WALLACE KIBBEE. 

The Peoples Ancient and Just Liberties Reasserted in the Digest of the Tryal of Wil- 
liam Penn, and William Mead. Prepared by NAT sCHMULOWITZ, and presented 
jointly by him, CARROLL T. HARRIS, and LAWTON KENNEDY. 

From George Santayana, Silverado Nugget, Number One. A booklet. (Silverado 
Press.) Gift of NORMAN H. STROUSE. 

The Usage of the Past, D. von R. Drenner. A booklet. (Zauberberg Press.) Gift 
of D. VON R. DRENNER, 


(Serendipity 


PUBLISHED recently by member Philip C. Duschnes (757 Madison Avenue, 
New York) is Rare Bibles, An Introduction for Collectors and a Descriptive 
Checklist, by Edwin A.R. Rumball-Petre. It’s a scholarly job, ideal both for 
collectors of bibles and for those who have entertained the idea of such a re- 
warding project. ‘This book has been attractively produced by The Elm Tree 
Press. ($6.00.) 


LAST MONTH we were pleased to be on the itinerary of a 9,000-mile typographic 
tour of Club member Dorothy Abbe, who is nationally known as a book de- 
signer, private press operator, and instructor in book illustration. (She enjoys 
two additional attractions: California and photography). While in the San 
Francisco area, she visited the Club’s offices, The Grabhorn Press, The L-D 
Allen Press, Lawton Kennedy, Wallace Kibbee, The Greenwood Press, the 
University of California Press, Mackenzie & Harris, the Herbert Faheys’ book- 
binding studio, and others. 

Miss Abbe, who is associated with W.A. Dwiggins and is an ardent Dwiggins 
fan, has sent several outstanding Dwiggins items to the Club Library. 


Landmarks on the Oregon Trail by Paul C. Henderson, presented to the Club by 
member Peter Decker, who published it for The Westerners, New York Posse, 
has thirty-two colored photographs, eight line drawings of Pony Express sta- 
tions, and a large folding map of the Oregon Trail in Wyoming. It is limited to 
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300 copies produced by the Aldus Printers in New York. Copies are available 
from Mr. Decker, 51 East 42nd Street, New York 17. ($25.00.) 


SOON TO BE announced is a book of early California Spanish proverbs now being 
printed by the Grabhorns for the Colt Press. The book is hand-set in Goudy 
30 and, so far as we know, this is the first book to use the type. Red and black 
lines alternate, the Spanish followed by the English. A truly handsome book. 


ANOTHER BOOK of special interest is The Early Inns of Californa by member 
Ralph H. Cross. This is profusely illustrated with photographs and contem- 
porary wood cuts, and is being printed in a limited edition by Lawton Kennedy. 


($10.00.) 


Now AVAILABLE is the classic book on the instruments of writing: Calligraphy, 
translated from the writing book of Giovanbattista Palatino, Rome, 1540, by 
the Reverend Henry K. Pierce, to which is added a partial translation of Ludo- 
vico degli Arrighi’s ““The Method of Cutting A Pen,’ Rome, 1523, by Erich 
A.O’D. Taylor. Technical notes by John Howard Benson. Illustrated with two 
full-page reproductions of the instruments and the pens, and marginal wood- 
cuts adapted from the originals. ($3.00.) Those interested may write to member 
Herman Cohen of the Chiswick Book Shop, 2 East 46th Street, New York. 
Incidentally, this highly attractive edition is his first publication. 

Mr. Cohen is now busy on his second publication: Benson’s The First Writing 
Book. The publishing honors are being shared with Harvard College Library 
and The Newberry Library. A copy has been promised to the Club Library, 
on its completion. 


Great Books in Great Editions, a recent catalogue issued by the Huntington Li- 
brary, contains twenty-eight full-page plates illustrating some of the finest 
printed volumes in the Huntington collections. It is a scholarly piece of bibli- 
ography. ($1.00.) 


TuE Juty issue of Bookbinding & Book Production (3110 Elm Avenue, Baltimore, 
Md.) contains a feature article “finest pressman in the U.S.” This is an ap- 
praisal of the work of the San Francisco printer and Club member, Lawton 
Kennedy, who has been responsible for a number of the Club’s publications, 
including the latest Reglamento Provincional. 

Another printer and Club member, Adrian Wilson, was featured in the 
February issue of The American Printer. 


INFORMATION ON the whereabouts in the United States and Canada of editions 
and correspondence of Giambattista Bodoni is being sought by Mr. Robert 
Frederick Lane, Box 252, Roslyn, Long Island, New York. Mr. Lane feels sure 
that Bodoni imprints are held by California collectors and Book Club members 
and is trying to compile a location list. | 

For convenience in reporting to Mr. Lane, readers may use either full or 
*‘short’’ titles or they may utilize the number system of Hugh C. Brooks in his 
Compendiosa Bodoniane (Firenze, 1927). In either case and since not all Bodoni 
items or all variants within a single edition are recorded by Brooks, any unde- 
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scribed features are especially important. Mr. Lane would appreciate details 
on the dimensions of the paper, whether it is trimmed or untrimmed, and on 
the paper’s watermarks. 


ONE OF OUR COLLECTORS from Chicago writes: “In many respects Physiologus 
[translated by Francis Carmody, and printed by Mallette Dean for the Club’s 
Christmas book] is the most exciting book to go on my shelves since Bob Middle- 
ton’s Portfolio of Bewick. Both in their own way come far closer to perfection 
than the great majority of so called ‘fine’ books. I salute the Deans, and the 
great State of California that has done and is doing so much toward maintain- 
ing the art of bookmaking at a high level.” 


Question and Answer Department, The Book Club of California: 

Dear Sirs: It seems to me that the Club has been especially fortunate these 
last several years in the really interesting material the committee has been able 
to assemble for the Quarterly News-Letter. I find myself referring to my file of 
back numbers with increasing frequency, and look forward to each new issue. 

Was the Quercus Press Albion used by William Morris only “‘for proofing’’? 
I have understood that all the Kelmscott books were printed on Albions. 

Sincerely, 
F. F. THomas, JR. 
Editor's note: Yes, the Quercus Albion was used only for proofing; it is the 
smaller, or foolscap, size, and the Kelmscott books were produced on larger, 
full-sized Albions. (Mr. Thomas’s query refers to the item in the Spring issue 
which told of the Quercus Albion being acquired by the Huntington Library). 


Chronology of Twenty-five Years of The Roxburghe Club of San Francisco, 1928-1953 
was completed recently at the Grabhorn Press. (200 copies). An exceedingly 
handsome folio on handmade paper, it contains a history of the Club by Carl 
I. Wheat; an essay on the Duke of Roxburghe and the Roxburghe Club of Eng- 
land by Roy Vernon Sowers; and details on all of the monthly meetings of the 
San Francisco club. The volume is embellished with reproductions of many of 
the handsome meeting announcements. If a copy can be found, the price is 
$15.00. 


THE Caxton Cuvus of Chicago has published Doctor Faust, a play based upon 
old German puppet versions, a translation made especially for the club by 
Harry J. Owens. The edition of 350 copies was printed by Victor Hammer, 
the Viennese who now operates his press in Lexington, Kentucky. The type 
used in Jessen, a text face designed by Rudolph Koch for the Klingspor foundry 
at Offenbach-on-Main. 

The wood-cuts were originally made by Fritz Kredel for a German version 
of the puppet play, published by Bauer Type Foundry in 1950. These illustra- 
tions—in themselves a sufficient pretext for making a fine book—were sub- 
sequently acquired by Joseph Graves and lent to the Caxton Club for printing 
this edition. 

The book was hand set and printed on a handpress, using dampened hand- 
made French paper known as Auvergne. Victor Hammer’s objective was a pure 
expression of art with the high technical perfection required of fine printing. 
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The many details attendant to the production of this book were carefully super- 
vised by R. Hunter Middleton. The binding was done by Elizabeth Kner from 
a design made by Harold W. Tribolet of the Lakeside Press. The paste-paper 
on the covers was made by Nancy Storm. 


The problem is (of course) how to get a copy if you are not a member of the 
Caxton Club. 


In “Fine Printing Activities in California’ in the February 1954 number of 
Printing & Graphic Arts, Lewis Allen touches on the printing “revival’’ of the 
late Twenties on the Pacific Coast and concentrates on current fine printing 
activities, in which The Book Club and Club members figure impressively. Mr. 
Allen’s article will be concluded in the next issue. 

Also in this issue (Vol. II, Number 1) of Printing G Graphic Arts are an article 
on “‘Color Registering in Chinese Woodblock Prints” by Jan Tschichold, one 
on “The Bodleian Bibliography Room”’ by Strickland Gibson, and a discussion 
of ““Modern Sign-writing and Inscriptions at Cambridge, England” by John 
G. Dreyfus of the Cambridge University Press. In addition to these articles are 
the regular departments of queries and replies, reviews of new books on print- 
ing and typography, and notes on books in preparation. 

Printing © Graphic Arts, edited by Rollo G. Silver, Ray Nash, and Roderick 
D. Stinehour, is published quarterly by the Stinehour Press, Lunenburg, Ver- 
mont. The subscription rate is $1.00 a year. 


ELLEN SHAFFER, formerly of Dawson’s Bookshop, has been appointed curator 
of rare books at the Philadelphia Free Library. She will assume this new posi- 
tion on September 1, having been selected from a large field of candidates, all 
of whom took a Civil Service examination for the job. 


At Frienps’ Day held at UCLA in June, a translation of the first medical book 
printed in California was issued as a keepsake. The book is a small pamphlet, 
originally issued by Zamorano in 1838, entitled Botzca General de los Remedios 
Esperimentados. 'The translation is by Maria Lopez de Lowther, and was printed 
at the Ward Ritchie Press with a facsimile of the title page of the Huntington 
Library copy. 


Scripps CoLueceE recently held a bookplate exhibition selected from the collec- 
tion presented to the college by Louise Seymour Jones. The collection was the 
basis of Mrs. Jones’ delightful book, The Human Side of Bookplates, issued by the 
Ward Ritchie Press in 1951. Scripps College has been the recipient of four col- 
lections of books this year, including the works of Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
William Morris, and Charles Dickens. 


Jacos BLanck, who has been working on a bibliography of American literature 
for the Bibliographical Society of America, has been surveying the collection 
of American authors at the Huntington Library. 


On SEPTEMBER 15 the Ward Ritchie Press will publish Pilgrims to Ireland, selec- 
tions from the travel diaries of Una Jeffers, with a foreword by her husband, 
Robinson Jeffers. A limited edition of 300 copies will be issued. 
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Recent £5 Choice Selections 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 


The Butterfield Overland Mail by Waterman L. Ormsby. Edited 
by Lyle H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum. 172 pp. Second 


Py eNO EOs Awe etree ey Pee Ie 8 Weigh gg er teen gas bet $4.00 
The Boom of the Evghties in Southern California by Glenn S. Dumke. 
igsp peel isesoCCONG! PIINtiNng «1 O53 00 tuto ae ae ee hoe 5.00 


Tefersonan America: Notes on the United States of America Collected 

in the Years 1805-6-7 and 11-12 by Sir Augustus John Foster, Bart. 

Edited by Richard’ Beale Davis. 360 pp. 1954. .......5..-- 6.00 
Fields of the Atlantic Monthly: Letters to an Editor 1861-1870 by 

BaCster ee Visti 410 sD m1 OSAmawire -aeta Mes ina rte”. 6.00 
The Nature of Science and Other Lectures by Edwin Hubble. 84 pp., 

US Us Ame eet SRP eae hg PO SAN Gere ee Pe hata wn ye 2.00 
Great Books in Great Editions. Selected and described by Roland 

O. Baughman and Robert O. Schad. 65 pp., 28 illus. 1954.. 1.00 


@ Order from the Huntington Library, San Marino g, California, or 
from your book dealer. California purchasers please add 3% sales tax. 





Whatever your collecting interests, you will 
enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 
of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 
274 - 14th Street, Oakland 4. Phone TWinoaks 3-6860 








George R. Stewart 


author of the bestselling Storm, Fire, and U.S. go 
now examines 


American Ways of Life 


A fascinating new interpretation about Americans for Americans by a 
brilliant American author. An entertaining and instructive look at 
ourselves—our customs, habits, and attitudes; our language peculiari- 
ties, religious beliefs, food and drink, clothing, shelter, sex, personal 
names, sports, holidays and art. 


$3.95 at all booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY 


BETTER THAN ANY “WESTERN” 
| 


vomstock Commotion 
THE STORY OF THE Cerritorial Enterprise sy 


LdGI03 bhkEb 


The Territorial Enterprise staff, including Mark Twain, Joe Goodman, 
and Dan DeQuille, were as handy in formal duels as they were with 
type stick and whiskey bottle. Their newspaper was perfumed with 
gunsmoke, outrage, and violent history. ‘‘Comstock Commotion’’ 
reads like a novel, teems with anecdotes and famous western person- 
alities such as Adolph Sutro, Ogden Mills, and Fremont Older. For 
new or native westerners it creates a living picture of the exciting 
silver bonanza days. Cloth. $3.50. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 





